AS   PIONEERS   OF   CHRISTIANITY
was confronted during the early years of his sombre reign. He
had to face a big rise in the national debt and a falling off in revenue
from Africa, India and the Far East ; in order to obtain essential
foodstuffs, which before the discoveries had been produced at home,
he was obliged to get rid of precious stones, spices, cotton and
perfumes from the East in exchange for eggs and chickens. But
to him the gravest scourge was the decline in the morale of the
nation.
Joao III, who was only nineteen when he came to the throne,
was a child of the third marriage of King Manoel. He was deeply
religious, by nature gloomy and the reverse of dynamic. He has
been called by some a witless bigot and has been charged with
squandering a great heritage. Admittedly his was not a strong
personality, but it is to be doubted whether even the "Perfect
Prince," Joao II, would have rescued Portugal from, the plight to
which she had been reduced during the closing stages of the
" golden " reign. It is conceivable that a cleverer king, one in
closer harmony with his people, might have consolidated Portu-
guese interests in the East and have derived greater value from
Brazil, but Joao III was neither clever nor far-seeing. He adopted
the only course that was in keeping with his mentality : he turned
to Rome and, in 1539, instructed his ambassador to find out whether
the Companions of the newly-created Order of the Society of
Jesus would be prepared to evangelise his possessions. In this way,
possibly accidentally, there began a new chapter in the history of
the Portuguese.
In 1533 there were five Companions, Francis Xavier and three
others who had grouped themselves around Ignatius Loyola,
" determined to follow Christ in poverty, prayer, and penance,
with Ignatius for guide ". Three years later the five had become
nine and, meeting Ignatius in Venice in January, 1537, " they seem
to go straight back to the Middle Ages. St. Gaetano had founded
an incurables hospital at Venice. Thither Francis Xavier went and
there he worked. The star exhibit of the Paris schools (Xavier
gained every honour at the University of Paris) was making beds,
bandaging wounds, digging graves, living on alms. Copying
famous examples, ashamed of being sickened by the sight of a
hateful disease, he placed his filthied fingers in his mouth. The
act was too much for his nerves. He dreamt all night that the